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Come? 


V/| EN are talking of the next war. Some declare it inevitable and 
near at hand. There are doubtless those who would like to see it 
come. Whether anything would be left of them, or of civilization, should 
another world war start, they do not consider. Much war talk is propa- 
ganda, to use a nearly worn-out word. But we have not the slightest idea — 


of another war as imminent. 


What may happen in distant years, no man knows, but, unless all sanity 
and sense vanish from the minds of the world’s best business men, and 
humanity goes mad, another war is not near at hand. There have been 
other dark hours when men have despaired and prophesied only evil, yet 


a better day has dawned and the world moved onward. 


Let us not forget, little as modern nations have recognized it during 
recent years in their deliberations, that there is One who “hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation; that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him.” And find Him sooner or later they will. 


E. H. H. 
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Premonition 


By Eva Joy Heitmeyer 


HIS is the story of Cleo, the kitten 

who was born deaf. When our 
mother cat, Annabelle, lost her family 
in the mysterious way the father of the 
feline race has of disposing of his off- 
spring, a neighbor brought over the tiny, 
white infant to console her and relieve 
her swollen milk glands. She loved the 
little alien dearly, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore she was carrying it into the kitchen 
and lying curled around it on a rug in 
front of the range. 

At first, we thought the kitten was 
lacking in mentality when she refused 
to respond to our voices, but we finally 
discovered her deafness. When she was 
sleeping we had to touch her to gain her 
attention. Then she was instantly alert, 
ready to play or drink her milk or what- 
ever we wanted her to do. She seldom 
made a sound, and when she did it was 
an unnatural sounding mew, a little off 
key. 

As time went on she became my hus- 
band’s constant companion. He, being 
an invalid, was glad of her friendship 
and made over her excessively. A few 
months before his death he gradually 
lost his hearing and, as the sound of the 
radio dimmed and loved voices faded, 
he often told me that they could under- 
stand each other in their world of 
silence. 

Cleo was a little more than a year old 


when my husband passed away. She 
missed him terribly and hunted the 
house over and over for him, refusing 
to eat or drink her milk. After futile 
searches she would lie for hours on his 
empty bed or in his chair. She grew 
very thin and we all thought she would 
die, but after a period of grieving she 
resumed eating and seemed to regain 
normalcy. 

My husband died in June. By the 
first of September, Cleo seemed to be 
resigned. She resumed some of her play- 
fulness, chasing shadows, and pouncing 
on the unsuspecting hop toads that came 
out on the lawn about dusk. 

On the evening of September tenth, 
she was lying asleep in his special chair 
when she suddenly roused up and started 
searching again. She went to the couch, 
the downstairs bedroom, then to the 
stair door and mewed for me to open it. 
[ am sorry to say I refused. I tried to 
coax her to walk in the yard with me 
but had to carry her out. I stayed in 
the yard with her until she left me and 
went into the garden. 

The next morning she wasn’t at the 
door so I looked for her and found her 
lifeless body in the garden. She was 


lying in an attitude of sleep, not a hair 
of her beautiful white fur out of place. 
Everything indicated an instant death 
or one that had come gently while she 


lay asleep. I wish now I had allowed 
her to go upstairs. I think she had a 
premonition of death and I believe she 
wanted to lie on the well-rersembered 
bed for comfort in her time of need. 
My neighbor, a foreign woman, who 


~ sometimes has difficulty finding the cor- 


rect English word, but who never-the- 
less expresses herself beautifully, said, 
“Poor little cat, she was homesick.” 

Yes, she was homesick, so she slipped 
out for one last, supreme search for her 
loved master. I hope she finds him, and 
I hope, oh, how I hope, that they each 
have the blessing of hearing restored 
and that there will be delightful sounds 
for them to hear. 


A Real Hero 


By Earl Lowes 


Ryne a collie living on a Canadian 
farm, is a real hero and will be 
awarded the Bronze Medal by the On- 
tario Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The dog saved two 
persons from death by an enraged bull. 

Although the society has awarded 
several such medals to people who have 
saved the lives of animals, this is be- 
lieved to be only the second time an 
animal has been given the award. 

Lassie is owned by Bert Maye, a 
farmer at Goodwood, about 23 miles 
from the big city of Toronto, Ontario. 

Maye’s son, Elmer, who is 12 years 
old, was attacked by the bull in the 
barnyard. When he was knocked to the 
ground with a broken rib and facial cuts, 
the boy’s father rushed to the scene and 
tried to rout the bull. The animal at- 
tacked and knocked him to the ground 
where he lay injured with a broken arm. 

Looking out of the kitchen window of 
the farmhouse, 9-year-old Lorna Maye 
saw the bull hovering about her brother 
and father as they lay helpless on the 
ground. She hurriedly released Lassie 
from the house. 

The animal ran to the spot and at- 
tacked the bull. He kept the maddened 
animal occupied while the father and 
son managed to crawl to safety. 


If you haven’t as yet recorded your 
dog’s identity, just send us $.65 and 
ask for our Dog Identification Folder. 
Do it today! 
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By Evadna Eckersley 


OW and then it comes to our at- 
tention that some of our so-called 
dumb animals are rot so “dumb.” Nu- 
merous stories are recalled that point out 
the intelligence of some less-than-human 
animals. We have all enjoyed the ad- 
ventures and heroic deeds of Lassie as 
reproduced on the motion picture screen. 
At present, there are some indications 
that Lassie may have to share the spot- 
light with Lucky, Utah’s celebrated talk- 
ing dog. 

On Sunday, we drove out to see the 
Boston terrier, owned by Mrs. J. T. 
Davis, of Midvale, Utah. Mister Lucky 
[I is the name by which he is registered 
with the American Kennel Club of New 
York City, and he has a pedigree a yard 
long, so to speak. 

Lucky is seven years old, amiable and 
friendly, but rather reserved and inde- 
pendent. Babe, his mate, was more in- 
terested in receiving my approval and 
my petting. She may have been just a 
little envious of the attention lately be- 
ing shown the older dog by so many 
visitors at the Davis home. 

When Lucky was about a year old, 
Mrs. Davis was next door one day, chat- 
ting with a neighbor. They heard some- 
one saying, “Aw, come on home.” Mrs. 
Davis said she couldn't think who it 
might be as there was no one at home 
but the dog. After listening a moment, 
the two women walked through the 
shrubbery to find Mr. Lucky sputtering 
away, still telling Mrs. Davis to “come 
on home.” 

When the Davises go out in the car, 
Lucky makes known his wish to go 
along, by saying “Wide, wide,” which 
is what he was first cajoled into saying 
for me. (He seems unable to sound the 
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Lucky tries broadcasting a few words from home. 


letter R.) . Since he dislikes being left 
alone, he early learned to say, “I want 
my mama,” and one day when the family 
stopped at a soda fountain for soft 
drinks, the dog was not slow in making 
it known that he, too, was thirsty. Since 
then, Lucky wins his portion of what- 
ever beverage the others are enjoying 
by saying, “I want some.” 

Lucky’s speaking voice is decidedly 
different in tone from either his bark or 
his growl. Mrs. Davis spent minutes 
coaxing the dog to show off his extra- 
ordinary talents. Lucky showed all the 
temperament of a precocious child being 
displayed by a proud parent. Babe was 
confined to the kitchen so <s not to di- 
vert Lucky from his demonstration. All 
the toys, bones, balls, ete., with which 
the two dogs amuse themselves, Mrs. 
Davis gathered up and put on an end 
table. Lucky stood with hind feet on a 
straight chair, his front ones on the end 
table on which lay the toys, but he made 
no attempt to take any of them. Duti- 
fully, he sat up and opened his mcuth, 
grunting and sighing, shifting his posi- 
tion time and again, finally coming out 
with “I want my mama,” as requested. 
When he had performed to our satisfac- 
tion, Mrs. Davis patted his head, called 
him a good dog and said, “Now you can 
have your toys,” whereupon, Lucky 
tossed a ball to the floor, took one of 
the bones in his mouth and jumped 


softly down. 

Babe, in the other room, was express- 
ing some resentment at being shut out. 
Lucky looked at the coor and said, “I 
want her.” Mrs. Davis opened the door 
to Babe and the two dogs immediately 
began a good-natured tussle for posses- 


_ sion of Lucky’s bone. 


It was a most interesting experience. 
Lucky showed that he understood al- 
most every word spoken, and gave child- 
like response to the requests of the 
affectionate and very proud Mrs. Davis. 
I think I was as much impressed by this 
as I was by the words he mouthed with 
considerable effort. If Mr. Lucky, him- 
self, should be consulted about plans for 
the future, I imagine he might express 
himself as being well satisfied to con- 
tinue to live as at present, a contented, 
well-loved member of the Davis house- 
hold. 

Whether or not Lucky will attain this 
wish is somewhat in doubt, since there 
is some probability that Hollywood will 
claim him for its own. It has been re- 
ported that Mrs. Davis has been offered 
$25,000 the first year for her dog’s ser- 
vices and $100,000 by the fourth year 
if everything goes satisfactorily. Mrs. 
Davis, herself, has said that under the 
agreement, she will go with Mr. Lucky 
to Hollywood where he would join other 
famous movie dogs at the Weatherwax 
kennels. 
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Animal Kindness 


By O’Gene Hutchings 


HE way animals understand or size up a situation some- 
times amazes me. I recall an incident when I was a young 
bride, new to northern winters. 


The dog and I were the only beings on Silver Beach that 
cold November afternoon. The dog, some distance up the 
beach from me, was a strange brown and white shepherd out 
for a prowl. 


My curiosity drew me toward the towering grotesque ice 
“castles” the freezing, lashing winds had conjured on the shores 
of Lake Michigan. Ignorant of the manner of winter on the 
lake, I walked on the hard rough snow toward the fantastic 
formations. 


I don’t know how far I had walked when the dog began to 
bark. Intent on my investigation, I paid no attention. But as 
I continued toward the “castle,” the barking became so loud 
and insistent that I turned to look back. The dog had come 
down the beach and now stood directly back of me, but quite 
some distance away. And he was barking furiously. 


I had time for only a glance because, as I twisted my body 
for the backward look, I felt a sudden unsteadiness under foot. 
I looked down and saw a wide crack in the ice on which I 
stood. And between the crack was water—murky, moving 
water! Stupidly ignorant is the only way to describe me. I 
thought I was walking on the sandbar where snow and ice 
had carpeted it in rough design. But in reality I had walked 
far beyond where the sand ended and the water began. 

Almost paralyzed with fear, I realized my dangerous po- 
sition. Afraid to move, I just stood there and watched that 
crack grow wider and wider. I honestly believe it was the 
continued frantic barking of the dog that got me in motion 
again. Very carefully I stepped off the huge slab of ice that 
had broken from the solid sheet on which I had been walking 
and cautiously made my trembling way back to firm ground. 

That amazing dog, though I had never seen him before this 
incident, wagged his beautiful tail and nuzzled my gloved 
hand. So grateful for his warning bark, I knelt on the snow 
and hugged him in sincere affection. 


Then there is the story of the bereaved sheep. A friend of 
mine bought two sheep and two geese for her son, Johnnie. 
For some strange reason, the geese disliked the sheep and took 
evident satisfaction in annoying the animals. They chased 
them about the small wire enclosure, they drove them from 
the water trough, and often teased them when they lay down 
to sleep. 

Johnnie was working on a separate pen for the geese, con- 
vinced that the fowls and animals could never become friends, 
when one of the ewes died. 

The remaining sheep filled the air with its bereaved bleat- 
ing. Disturbed by the lonely sheep’s bleating, Johnnie was 
wondering what he could do to comfort the animal, when the 
geese came to the rescue. 

They “talked” to her constantly; they stretched their long 
necks to nuzzle her ears gently; they snuggled close to her 
when she lay down to rest. And they ceased to annoy her in 
any way. Today, the three are fast friends. 
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Commuter 


By Art Crockett 


HEN one has mingled with the same old cronies for 

years, it is not an easy matter to give them up with a 
nonchalant shrug of furry shoulders. It did not take Ray 
Lewis any time at all to realize that fact when he moved from 
one section of Detroit to another. 

Everyone in the Lewis family seemed happy over the move 
except Jeff, the dog. Ray sensed an emotional disturbance a 
few days after he was settled in his new home, so he took 
Jeff by street car back to the old neighborhood. Jeff enjoyed 
himself so much that Ray made another trip with him the 
following week. 

Then one day, a street car operator was surprised to see a 
dog waiting on a traffic island with a group of commuters. 
Open-mouthed, he watched the dog board the trolley in his 
turn and sit quietly in a corner out of the way. It was Jeff. 
Naturally, the conductor figured the dog belonged to a pas- 
senger, but after a mile or so he realized he was transporting 
a lone canine who'd paid no fare. 

That first solo trip took place a couple of years ago. Now, 
it has become a weekly habit, that is whenever Jeff can break 
away from home. Most conductors let him on without a 
murmur. Some even go so far as to deposit a fare for him. 

When Jeff has had his day with his cronies, and is tired, he 
trots back to the street car stop and waits patiently for the 
next trolley to come by. 
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THE NATION'S DOG POPULATION HAS 
INCREASED2Z00 % IN THE PAST 30 YEARS 


— 
BEAU, PIANO-PLAYING POODLE PET OF 
SINGER JO STAFFORD IS THE ONLY 
MEMBER OF THE AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION 
OF MUSICIANS 


ETHIOPIA AX ONE TIME HAD AS MONARCH A HOUND WHOSE SLICHTEST 
SNARL WAS SUFFICIENT TO ADJUDGE A POLITICAL PRISONER GUILTY 
@ 1952, Gaines Dog Research Center, N Y.C 
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| § nie the accident, we suspected that Mr. Blue, who 
cherishes Buddy Bearskin, was the object of unrequited 
love. Certainly, Buddy did nothing to make us believe other- 
wise. He'd growl and curl a lip if Mr. Blue so much as 
brushed against him. He thought nothing of snatching food 
from under the younger dog’s nose or ousting him from choice 
spots under the pepper tree. In short, his attitude was that 
of a crotchety oldster who believes children should be seen— 
preferably through the wrong end of a telescope. 


It was a great surprise to us, therefore, when Buddy, being 
temporarily deprived of his companion’s society, went into 
what old time novelists called a “decline.” 

The accident, which was to prove how little we really know 
about our pets, occurred late one afternoon, when some chil- 
dren left open the gate that connects the house yard with the 
horse pasture. 

Delighted with their unexpected release, the horses zoomed 
past the kitchen windows on their way to the green front lawn. 
I was telling myself I'd have a fine time turning them back 
into the pasture, when I heard a snort, followed by a yelp of 

ain. 
. Dropping a dish, I raced for the front door to find Buddy 
whimpering and trying to get up, while Brokah, the larger of 
the horses, went crashing down the lane. 

With heart in mouth, I picked up the little dog, felt of his 
back, his legs. My fingers told me his left hind leg was broken; 
there was blood on his lips and two front teeth dangled from 
the gums. 

I called to Jack in what must have been an hysterical scream, 
for he came running. 

“Brokah stepped on Buddy!” I told him unsteadily. 

The muscles around his mouth were white, as he, too, ex- 
amined the little dog. “He’s badly hurt,” he finally said. “Tl 
take him to the vet.” 

When he was gone, I went into the house to prepare dinner, 
scarcely knowing what I did. The minutes dragged and then 
Jack was back. Watching his face, I waited an aeon for his 
report. 

“He’s going to be all right,” he finally said. “Doc took 
x-rays. No internal or spinal injuries. He’s putting the leg in 
a cast. He thinks it will mend in a matter of weeks.” 

So Buddy was going to be all right! I felt like singing. [ 
could almost forgive Brokah, whom I was prepared to hate 
for the rest of his life. 

The next day I found an excuse to be in the neighborhood 
of the hospital and dropped in to enquire about our dog. The 
nurse frowned as she sought for words to answer my question. 
“His leg doesn’t seem to be giving him trouble, but he won't 
eat. Just sits in the exercise yard and howls.” 

“He's in pain!” I said with anxiety. “Can’t you do some- 
thing?” 

“Tm sure he’s comfortable,” she assured me. “Frankly, I 
think he’s just spoiled. . . .” 

“Maybe I should take him home,” I suggested hopefully. 

“I wouldn't advise it,” she said. “That leg might start 
swelling. ...” 

So I went home, wondering if she knew what she was talk- 
ing about. 

The next day I ‘phoned, but the report was the same. Buddy 
still refused food and water. “Maybe if you came down and 


fed him,” the doctor suggested. “He won't respond to either* 


Miss Swanson or me.” 
So I bought freshly ground beef and sat on my haunches 
for half an hour, coaxing, even trying to force feed him. For 
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by Worris 
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Mr. Blue's sorrow for Buddy's mishap is shared by Sheila and Pumpkin. 


all the cooperation I got, I might as well have stayed home. 
He'd clamp his jaws together and, like a spoiled child, simply 
refuse to take a bite. 

“He'd eat if he thought Mr. Blue was going to benefit by 
his dinner,” Jack said when I told him about it. 

“Maybe if I took Mr. Blue down there,” I began, but Jack 
pooh-poohed the idea. 

Regardless of the ridicule which I knew would be forth- 
coming, I decided to ease Mr. Blue into the hospital if Buddy 
were still on a fast the following day. He was. 

The doctor looked skeptical when I led Mr. Blue to the run 
where Buddy was staging his hunger strike. 

I opened the gate, let Mr. Blue in. For a moment, the 
two dogs stood there, nose to nose, ears alert, tails going sixty 
to the second. At that moment, the years seemed to drop 
away, and Buddy was a pup again. Scarcely without a limp 
he led the way to his favorite corner post, then to the next and 
the next until all four had received a visit. That ceremony 
taken care of, the dogs came back to include me in their joy 
at being together. 

“How about dinner, fellah?” I asked. 

At the word “dinner,” Buddy’s tail did a brisk right and left. 
Again I offered fresh meat and this time, he made short work 
of it. 

On his way to another patient, the doctor stopped to ask 
how I'd made out. 

“Fine,” I told him. “He ate half a pound of meat in a 
couple of gulps.” 

“Humph!” he said in mock-seriousness, eyeing Mr. Blue. 
“What have you got, boy, that I haven't got?” 

With a sly look, Mr. Blue nudged Buddy out the gate and 
down the hall, as if to say, “That, my friend, is a professional 
secret.” 
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Retort Courteous 


OMING down from Parkdale, the 

west part of Toronto, not long ago 
cn a King Street car, we stopped for a 
group of six people. The first man to 
board the car was tall and well-built, 
apparently a stranger as he asked in- 
numerable questions of the motorman- 
conductor. The last man of the group 
was a working man with a large dog of 
mixed breeds, Belgian police dog pre- 
dominating. 

As the group waited patiently to pay 
their fares, the dog became restless and 
sniffed at the feet of each person, finally 
standing perfectly still at the well- 
polished heels of the stranger. 

The man turned quickly; there was a 
loud yelp, the dog bared his teeth, but 
did not move. 

The stranger, looking down with a 
surprised expression, said in pleasant, 
well-modulated tones, “Oh! I beg your 
pardon. I am so sorry.” 

Immediately, the dog wagged his tail 
and moved aside, then turned and fol- 
lowed the stranger down the aisle, limp- 
ing as he went along. 

My seat-mate turned to me with the 
quotation, “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” 

I replied, “Dogs are naturally self- 
respecting animals. The man was keenly 
perceptive. He understood.” 


— M. Daly Hopkins 


Sleepy-Time Girl 


ESPITE the fact that it is some- 

thing of a rarity in this neighbor- 
hood, and that sparrows might be roost- 
ing in the treetops next door, it was a 
raccoon that was sleeping in the elm tree 
of Mrs. Fred W. Gignall, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Consumers Power Co. workers dis- 
covered the napping raccoon when they 
went aloft to change the power lines at 
the residence. Oblivious to the activity 
around it, the raccoon went on sleeping 
in the crotch of the 60-year-old tree ap- 
proximately 30 feet off the ground. 

Mrs. Gignall was asked why she didn’t 
attempt to chase the animal away. “It 
isn’t bothering anyone,” she replied, 
“and it has a good fur coat to keep it 
warm up there. Let it sleep.” 


— C. A. Grabowski 


“Footsie’s” Fabulous Feet 
By Maydel Massey Goolsby 


T was in November, 1952, that a 

bedraggled, half-grown kitten of the 
tabby variety appeared at the back door 
of Richardson’s grocery store in Teague, 
Texas, and plaintively asked for a bite 
to eat. Mrs. Richardson not only fed 
the kitten, but offered her a permanent 
job as mouser. 

It was while the new pet was cleaning 
her paws after the meal that Mrs. 
Richardson noticed the peculiar struc- 
ture of the cat’s feet. In addition to the 
usual four toes, the stray had an extra 
pair of toes attached to each front paw. 
An examination revealed the back paws 
were also equipped with spare toes, com- 
plete with claws. Total count was 24 
claws. 

Then and there “Footsie” was named. 
But it was not until she produced her 
first litter of kittens that Footsie became 
famous. Of the first four kittens, two 
duplicated Footsie’s odd feet; a third ex- 
ceeded her parent by two back toes, 
and the fourth claimed the prize with a 
set of front paws consisting of eight 
digits each. 

A newspaper reporter sent a picture 
cf Footsie and her babies to the local 
papers. Footsie, untouched by her pub- 
licity, remained on duty at the store. 

She probably doesn’t realize that she 
and her descendants may be the start 
of an entirely new breed of super-footed 
cats. To Footsie the extra digits are 


useful only for their added power in 
catching unwary rodents. 


James Goolsby photo 
This is Footsie. 


Messengers with Wings 
By Jasper B. Sinclair 


R field telephones, walkie- 
talkies and other means of modern 
communication have not outmoded the 
use of the homing pigeon. All armies 
still use one of the most ancient military 
messengers. 


The term “carrier” pigeon is incorrect. 
The carrier is now only a show bird and 
has lost its homing instinct. It is named 
for the way it carries itself in the show 
ring, not because it carried messages. 


Pigeons are used only in emergencies 
now-a-days, when radio or telephone 
lines break down. In the pigeon lofts of 
the Signal Corps, at Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey, thousands of birds are still 
being bred for speed, endurance and 
ability to find their homeward way 


through fog or dark or storm or snow. 


What is the secret of their amazing 
homing instinct? The Signal Corps ad- 
mits that it does not know, nor especially 
care, as long as it works. But the Signal 
Corps has improved on nature. It now 
has a “two-way” homing pigeon, which 
not only can find his way home from a 
strange place, but can deliver a message 
to a place he never has visited before. 


Army pigeons weigh about one pound. 
They can fly anywhere from 500 to 600 
miles between dawn and dark, at an 
average speed of 45 miles per hour. They 
can go for three days without food, and 
can find their way back even when re- 
leased one thousand miles from home. 


Most of the pigeoneers in the Signal 
Corps were pigeon fanciers in civilian 
life. They work with their pigeons all 
day and then keep on playing with them 
when they go off duty. A pigeoneer re- 
gards his birds as his friends. 


The Signal Corps’ pigeons carry their 
messages in little capsules not much 
thicker than a pencil and attached to 
one leg with a snap fastener. 


Pigeons travel with the Army in the 
field in big trailer lofts towed by trucks. 
The loft stays with headquarters, and 
birds are sent out in small numbers with 
the advance units, even in tanks, from 
which they will fly back to the home loft 


if released with messages. 

The Army has had its pigeon heroes, 
notably in World War I, when both 
President Wilson and Cher Ami were 
decorated for their courage in flying 
through heavy shellfire. 
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Photo by W. J. Schoonmaker 


Here Mr. White-Foot is caught by the camera man in the act of raising his front feet to comb out his whiskers. 


Few animals are as dainty and fastidious as— 


Mr. 


O many people shudder at the 

thought of a mouse, but there are 
mice and mice, most of them beneficial 
to man even though they may be de- 
structive when they select human habi- 
tations in which to live. 

Such a creature is the white-footed 
mouse, often called deer mouse because 
in coloring he resembles the white- 
tailed deer. These little animals can 
survive almost anywhere south of the 
Arctic Circle and far into South America. 
They will set up housekeeping in the 
sand of the seashore, deep in the almost 
impenetrable forests, on the hot prairies, 
in salt water inlets or in swamps or 
thickets, on the desert or wastelands of 
the far north or even in the mountains— 
anywhere, in fact, where food is avail- 
able. Unfortunately, they will take up 
residence in a city home, a barn, a ware- 
house, or a camp, for its shelter, avail- 
able food and protection from their 
natural enemies. 

Unlike the so-called house mouse, 
little white-foot is a fastidious creature. 
Even when living precariously in a 
human household, he sees to it that his 
white feet and his white nose and vest 
are always clean and shining and his 
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coat smooth and soft. Few animals are 
as dainty, as shy and as clean as Mr. 
White-Foot. He lives on choice seeds 
and vegetable matter and is not at all 
like the often dirty house mouse. Oddly 
enough, however, this personal elegance 
is not carried over to its nest which gets 
so dirty that it cannot be used for more 
than a week or two before moving to 
another location. 

Some species of this mouse can climb 
but most of them, instead of copying the 
squirrels, prefer to live pretty close to 
the surface of the ground with their 
homes in burrows or other hidden re- 
treats. Those who spend a great deal 
of time in trees build round nests high 
among the branches. Using their long 
tails as balances, they travel with ease 
and skill up and down and across even 
small twigs. 

These mice ordinarily prefer seeds of 
various kinds and usually do their food 
hunting at night in order better to evade 
their many, faster enemies. However, 
they do consume many insects such as 
grasshoppers, beetles, caterpillars, flies, 
sowbugs and crickets. They also eat such 
creatures as snails, slugs, centipedes and 
spiders. 


Depending on the home territory, 
these mice build their homes or nests 
in widely different places. For example, 
in the southeastern states, a field mouse 
will dig a hole, having a doorway about 
an inch to an inch and a half wide. From 
this entrance a tunnel goes down a steep 
grade until it reaches about a foot below 
ground level where it then goes off at a 
level into a round chamber. Here the 
mouse builds its nest. 

Mice that live on the prairies some- 
times excavate tunnels or they may use 
the cover of flat rocks, under which they 
dig out a cavity to hold the nest. 

The wood mouse part of the family 
sometimes use hollows in logs or trees 
and its home may be found far above 
the ground. Also it has been known to 
use nests of various birds or an aban- 
doned flying squirrel’s den. 

Mice who inhabit the mountainous 
sections often build their nests in cracks 
or holes in stone cliffs or at the back of 
caves where they are more or less safe 
from all but their tiniest enemies. 

All in all these shy little creatures do 
little damage and in general should be 
looked upon with respect and kindliness 
by man. 
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No person may drive a camel along a public highway, according to the 
laws of Nevada. 


Villagers may sleep with their pigs, goats, cows, and chickens, 
according to an ordinance in Clawson City, Michigan. 


a 
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An Illinois town ruled that a rooster must be 300 feet from the nearest 
house before he crows. 


By Nathaniel Tillman 


ee are strange people and people are strange 
animals. The two are so closely bound together it 
is sometimes difficult to tell who wears the master’s cloak. 

The things animals do have caused man considerable 
trouble from the first time he attached them to his house- 
hold. At times they act so human he accepts them as 
members of the family. Then again, their performances 
are so contrary that he comes to believe they take a per- 
verse pleasure in balding his pate in the shortest possible 
time. 

Forced to protect his sanity and to prove his mastery, 
man has fallen back on his most trusted and, therefore, 
most useless method of defense. He has passed laws (most 
of these now out-of-date and obsolete) on the poor dumb 
brutes, sometimes making them look ridiculous, but more 
often placing the jester’s garb upon his own back. To 
really understand, just listen to this! . . . “All domestic 
house pets are to be fed, at least, three wholesome meals 
a day or be punished by a fine not exceeding $1.00,” says 
an ordinance in Bollineau, N. D., which is all well and 
good. But just read the following statutes of days gone by: 

Poor Fido really leads a dog’s life in Boston, Mass., 
where an ancient law states that he can only be ten inches 
high, while Tabby, the cat, can reach the awesome height 
of 48 inches and still be within the realm of the law. 

To prevent his kicking up his heels too much in the 
spring, Massachusetts once required that a dog’s hind legs 
be tied during the month of April. 

Bessemer City, N. C., forbids him to engage in his 
favorite sport, that is, tangling with cats when and where 
he encounters them. 

However, to prevent his becoming un-Americanized. 
his ownership is forbidden to foreigners by West Virginia. 
Accents don’t sound too well attached to a deep growl. 

Morning must be a welcome sight to him in Dallas, 
Texas, where he is required to wear headlights at night. 

Other animals, however, don’t entirely escape this 
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Drawings by Joseph Stern 


stringent law-making. 

For instance, Fairbanks, Alaska, places the lives of 
moose in great danger of traffic accidents. They are for- 
bidden by ordinance the use of the sidewalks. 

Making a monkey out of SOMEBODY, South Bend, 
Indiana, convicted a monkey of the crime of smoking a 
cigarette and sentenced him to pay a fine of $25 and trial 
costs. 

Horses must wear pants at all times in Fountain Inn, 
S. C. Imagine a neat pair of powder-blue flannel slacks 
on old Dobbin during the plowing season in July. 

American animals can still retain some measure of their 
national pride when they find out how other countries 
legislate against their four-footed citizens. 

Instead of headlights, elephants are required to wear 
tail lights in India. The danger must lie to the rear. 

In Basle, Switzerland, a rooster was convicted of the 
crime of having laid an egg and was sentenced to be 
burned for sorcery. This brings up the old problem, 
which comes first, the chicken or the egg. 

A French court convicted a pig of murder in 1586 and 
ordered it to be executed in men’s clothing. 

Seemingly becoming ashamed of himself at times, man 
passes certain benevolent acts that stand up for his pets 
and make up for some of the punitive ordinances. 

Maine says it is against the law to set a mule on fire, 
even though breaking the law might seem to be the only 
wav to obtain motion. 

A dog’s tail (bull dog excepted) may not be cut off in 
Vermont. This seems rather unfair to the bulldog. He 
just might prefer a long tail, too. 

Two states place the animals on par with humans. 

New York law forbade the clipping of dog’s ears as well 
as humans’, while in Hanover, N. H., ground ‘glass and 
poison cannot be fed to dogs, cats, or children. 

But the best of it all goes to rats and mice in Osage 
City, Kansas. Here a statute says that they have to be 
exterminated by painless methods. 
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In Willimantic, Connecticut, an ordinance decreed that a horse must 
carry a tail light when traveling after dark. 


Law in Trenton, N. J., forbade sheepherders to wear false faces while 
driving their charges through the city. 


unless it were hitched to a horse. 
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| Milwaukee banned parking an automobile for more than two hours 


Reminder 


OTO was the fourteen-year-old pet 
of Wesley S. Ames, a pharmacist 


from Daytona Beach, Florida. “Doc,” 
as Mr. Ames was called locally, raised 
Toto from a small puppy and as he grew 
up to be a beautiful dalmatian, very 
much like the little china dog that rests 
in his tombstone, a lasting attachment 
developed between the man and the dog. 

Now, Toto has been gone but a few 
months and Mr. Ames, wishing to put 
up some sort of memorial stone by his 
grave, consulted with his next-door 


Rescue ‘Team. . 


LADY who is nursiag a broken hip 
A in a Toronto hospital gives credit 
to a pair of red setters for saving her 
from a worse fate. One cold, snowy 
morning she stepped out of her pleasant 
farm cottage, slipped and fell. The main 
farm house was so far away she knew 
she could not be heard, so she decided 
to save her voice until some one came 
outside. At last, after almost three- 
quarters of an hour of painful, chilly 
waiting, she heard the dogs being let 
out of the house. 

She called as loudly as possible and 
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Photo by E 


M. Clifton 


neighbor and, between the two, they de- 
signed and built a white cement monu- 
ment, as shown in the picture, and placed 
the little china dog between two heavy 
pieces of glass. White glads have grown 
up and blossomed to add to the beauty 
of Toto’s resting place. 

The highway runs just a few feet from 
the little white stone and many people 
stop to look at the tiny white spotted 
dog, sitting no doubt, as Toto used to 
sit—a permanent reminder of a beloved 
pet and companion. 
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By Margaret Gordon 


the two red setters came galloping to 
investigate the trouble. They sniffed 
around, licked her face sympathetically, 
giving her all manner of doggy promises 
that they would return with help. Rac- 
ing back to the house, their frenzied 
barks soon drew attention. Afterwards, 
she was told they were quite impatient 
and exasperated with all the delay. When 
they were assured that help was corning, 
they returned to the injured lady to 
comfort and reassure her until human 
beings, who were much slower to notice 
that things were awry, arrived to carry 
her tenderly into the house. 


Canine Chivalry 
By Amy May Davidson 


HERE is one admirable attribute 

possessed by dogs that is not very 
well known—his chivairy. I had heard 
about this and my interest and curiosity 
were aroused to the extent of making 
some observations for myself. I found 
that a dog not only refrains from rough- 
ness toward the female of his species, 
but will perform positive acts of gal- 
lantry. 

For ten years we had a_ beautiful 
golden Labrador retriever, Queenie. At 
one time our neighbors had a handsome, 
powerful, big police dog, called Rex. 
No male dog in our community would 
have dared to touch the bones which 
Rex carefully buried in his yard. But 
Queenie? That was a different matter. 
She had a lady’s privileges. She en- 
joyed the bones whenever she wished, 
with Rex standing gallantly by, as if not 
merely satisfied to have her do so, but 
seemingly on guard against any in- 
trusion. 

Our present neighbors have a dog, 
Boy, part collie, who is a great family 
pet. When a big chesterfield chair be- 
came too shabby for use in the house, 
Lila, my neighbor, put it out on the sun 
porch, and it soon became Boy’s ex- 
clusive property, where he would curl 
up very comfortably. 

Last fall, Lila’s small nephew Donald 
came with his father and mother to visit 
for several weeks. During his stay, a 
dog in the community, with the romantic 
name of Rosabelle had a litter of pup- 
pies. Donald persuaded his parents to 
allow him to have a puppy, and when it 
was big enough, it was brought to 
Lila’s. Rosabelle was greatly concerned 
over the loss of one of her progeny. She 
made daily pilgrimages to see how the 
puppy was progressing. 

One day Lila came in with such a 
twinkling smile that I knew she was 
much amused. “Boy’s quite a gallant 
gentleman,” she remarked. “When Rosa- 
belle comes to call, he gives her his big 
chair!” 

Several days later, as I was going into 
her house, I nearly stumbled over Boy, 
sprawled on the porch floor. I glanced 
toward his chair. There was Rosabelle, 
comfortably ensconced on the soft 
cushions. I looked back at Boy, lying 
on the bare boards, and the whimsical 
thought came to me .. . here, indeed, 
was Sir Walter Raleigh’s gallant canine 
counterpart. 
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Public Servants 


By Laura Alice Boyd 


NIMALS are possessed of many 

skills and powers which human 
beings do not have and for this reason 
they are often able to render very useful 
service. 

In the year 1873 the postmaster in 
London was disturbed because the mice 
were destroying so many valuable papers 
in the money order department. Ac- 
cordingly he asked his superior officers 
if he might secure some cats to destroy 
the mice. Permission was granted and 
the cats soon proved their worth. Other 
postmasters in other English cities tried 
the same plan until cats were to be 
found in practically all English post 
offices. The post office budget carries 
an item for the care of cats and that 
sum has not varied since the year 1873. 

Cats do not have to be taught to catch 
mice but in Siam, monkeys have been 
taught to assist the bankers in a very 
special fashion. The native people in 
Siam do not like paper money so very 
little of it is used and almost all business 
is done with copper and silver coins. It 
is not too difficult to counterfeit these 
coins and the banks had great difficulty 
in telling good coins from bad ones in 
the rush of business at the cashier’s desk. 

It was discovered that the counterfeit 
coins were not as hard as the genuine 
coins so monkeys were trained to sit on 
high stools beside the cashier. Each 
coin is handed to the monkey who bites 
it and then returns it to the cashier who 
can tell from the marks of the monkey’s 
teeth whether the coin is counterfeit or 
not. This plan has two great advantages; 
the bank saves money and the cashier 
saves his teeth. The monkeys are not 


paid. 


Man’s Best Friend 


G man was asked how he got 
acquainted with his wife, he said, 
“I heard that the best way to form an 
acquaintance is to walk down town with 
a dog on a leash, especially an odd look- 
ing little dog, so I purchased the queer- 
est looking little dog they had and took 
a walk down town, where I met a girl 
who asked me about my dog and kept 
on asking about my dog. I finally took 
the dog back to the pet shop and got 
credit for it. The girl I met is now my 
wife.” 
— Blanche Brubaker 
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Oxen at rest raise their heads to normal position. 


Oxen 


By Mary Zook 


N Nova Scotia, a few farmers still do 
it the hard way. On farms along the 
shores of the Bay of Fundy, one still 
sees oxen plodding over the fields. Their 
owners, who do not own tractors, say 
they prefer the oxen to horses as the ox 
is a very economical animal to own. He 
consumes five tcns of hay over the winter 
and grazes in the fields during the sum- 
mer. The yoke is fastened over the ani- 
mal’s horns and has long since displaced 
the old style wooden bow that hung 


Adopted 


T was in May of this year. One of 

the business buildings in a western 
city was adding some space when a labor 
strike began. Into the deserted room 
came a mother and father robin and 
built their nest. Soon there were three 
babies in the nest. When the strike was 
settled the workmen discovered the 
robin family. The superintendent of the 
work-crew took the nest from the peri- 
Icus place and put it on the roof under 
a shelter he had made. The father and 
mother had stayed around but did not 
see where their nest had been moved, 


about the creature’s neck. 

When pulling a load, the oxen lower 
their heads, but raise them when stand- 
ing still. If you're in a hurry, these oxen 
have one serious disadvantage. It takes 
them twenty-five minutes to haul a load 
of wood a mile. Besides, their owner 
must walk before them almost con- 
stantly, flicking a twig about their heads, 
to urge them forward. The one who 
really seems to profit the most is the boy 
who is “hooking” a ride in the rear. 


but kept flitting around the old location. 

Night fell and it was growing cold. 
So the worker took the three cold and 
hungry robins to a tree in his own yard 
where another robin family lived. He 
climbed up and took the babies that 
were in the nest, older and almost ready 
to fly, and placed the little ones in the 
nest. Then he saw the mother robin 
settle down with the smaller babies and 
the father bringing worms to feed them. 
The ones taken from the nest in his tree 
were taken care of by a lady who raises 
birds, so everyone was happy. 
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P, resenting : of Ko ference 


ITH Diesel, a cat given up at 

our Rowley Memorial Hospital, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, came the fol- 
lowing letter, which we think is too good 
to just file away in a cabinet. 


Graduate Office 
Springfield College 
Springfield 9, Mass. 


To the staff at Rowley Memorial Hospital 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dear People: 


This will serve to introduce Diesel, 
who has attended this institution for al- 
most a month. She is affectionate, re- 
sponsive, and altogether lovable. 

I first took her under my wing three 
weeks ago, bringing her food every day, 
and coming from my home in Holyoke 
on Saturdays and Sundays to see that 
she was fed and watered even on week- 


ends. Although I have done my best 
to persuade my mother to let me bring 
her home, my mother has refused be- 


cause I already have a large police dog. 


Many people on the campus have ad- 
mired Diesel’s beauty and her winning 
ways, but no one has offered her a home 
where she can get love and protection. 

On this campus are many animals, 
among them genial dogs by the dozens. 
Recently however, three very ugly and 
ill-mannered dogs have taken over and 
have pursued Diesel on several occa- 
sions. This morning when I had the cat 
in my arms, the three dogs came right 
at me, and barking. The 
frightened cat leaped from my arms and 
ascended a tree, from which I had the 
greatest difficulty persuading her to 
descend. On several of the past cold 
nights the little creature has had to stay 
outdoors because I could not find her 


The Strange Miss 


UST over a month ago, a tiny kitten 

in Ward G here at Angell Memorial 

_ had the whole staff talking. Supposed 

to be keeping its hospitalized mother 

company, the kitten was rather neglect- 

ing the job. If you look at these pic- 

tures from left to right you'll see what 
we mean. 


Every day “Susie Q” would squeeze 


“I'm going out now, Mama. Call me at lunch- 
time. 


“Hey, Mr. Dog, are you awake? Here | come.” 


Photos by Nancy Taylor 


Angell Memorial Nurse 
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through the bars of her mother’s cage, 
walk along the ledge to the next cage, 
and wriggle through those bars to visit 
the friendly dog staying there. After 
some brief “conversation,” Susie would 
snuggle up close to her friend and go to 
sleep. Only when Mrs. Cat gave a sharp, 
commanding cry would Susie leave her 
friend to go home for lunch, but she 


“Oh, if I had the wings of an angel .. .” 


(Upper Right) Puppy love? 


(Lower Right) “‘Oh-oh, | hear Mama calling.” 


to let her in before I went home. 

Since I cannot take care of her prop- 
erly I regretfully turn Diesel over to 

our care, hoping that you can find a 

ome for her. Failing that, put her 
mercifully to sleep that she may spend 
her eternity in some dogless heaven, re- 
plete with liver. 

She is so good, completely house- 
broken, hungry for affection, and con- 
tented to curl up in a warm place and 
0 herself to sleep. She is timid at 
rst, for many things have frightened 
her, but if you “brrrrr” at her (like a 

urr) she seems to recognize it as a 
riendly sound. 

Please take good care of Diesel. 
Thanks a million. 


Note from our Springfield Branch: 
“Diesel was not put to sleep, for she was 
quickly placed in a good home.” 


Susie 


would return to the dog’s cage im- 
mediately afterwards. The arrangement 
seemed to suit both the dog and Mama 
Cat perfectly. 

Unusual friendships between animals 
are not uncommon at Angell Memorial, 
but this one has a different twist, so we 
are glad Nancy Taylor, our nurse-pho- 
tographer, was on hand with her camera. 
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Saying Goodbye 


VEN good friends must part, and 

here, under the supervision of our 
Chief Agent, Herman N. Dean (center), 
Sgt. William B. Dooley (left) and Officer 
Paul Simonetti give farewell lumps of 
sugar to Buster (13 yrs.) and Wimpy 
(24 yrs.), who takes his directly from 
Simonetti’s lips, before these Boston 
police horses retire to our Society’s rest 
farm in Methuen. 


Vigils and Vigilance 


F OR nearly 24 hours this grieving 
beagle puppy kept vigil beside its 
mother, killed on an eastern Massachu- 
setts highway by an automobile, and 
refused to leave until forcibly removed 
by our agent, Herbert C. Liscomb, shown 
here trying to coax the dog to come 
away. A short time later the puppy was 
returned to his owner. 

This is the type of accident Dr. Gerry 
B. Schnelle, our Chief of Staff, had in 
mind when he issued the following warn- 
ing to dog-owners: 

“At the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, the number of serious auto- 
mobile accident cases has increased 
markedly with the advent of good 
weather and the resultant increase in 
automobiles on the road. Dog-owners 
are urged to keep their pets on a leash, 
or otherwise confined, especially in loca- 
tions where the traffic is heavy, and in 
other areas at the time of day when cars 
are most numerous. 

“When accidents do occur, owners 
should lose no time in taking their pets 
to the nearest veterinarian for treatment, 
because no matter how minor the injury 
appears to be, many serious internal 
complications may ensue if prompt at- 
tention is not given.” 
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Agent's Calendar --Sampies of Daily SPCA Routine 


RUE, but hard to believe, is the 

complaint received recently from a 
Boston patrolman. The policeman was 
taking a stroll with his French poodle 
running loose, when two bull terriers on 
a leash held by their owner, jumped his 
dog, severely gashing the poodle about 
the head and body. The defendant made 
no effort to stop the animals from fight- 
ing, and claims he cannot control his 
dogs if other animals come within their 
reach! 

Our agent is continuing his investiga- 
tion to try and rid the community of 
these vicious animals that, while on a 
leash, have killed numerous cats and 
dogs in the past five years. If sufficient 
evidence is presented by owners of ani- 
mals injured in the past, the court could 
order the owner to dispose of his bull 
terriers. 

In the past few months, squirrels have 
been the cause of many complaints to 
our agents. One adventuresome gray 
squirrel appeared in the cool fireplace 


of a home in the western part of this 
state. The housewife put in a hasty 
call, and one of our agents rescued the 
nutcracker and released him outside. 
He then helped the woman avoid similar 
mishaps in the future by covering her 
chimney top with a screen. 

At another location, a squirrel invasion 
of an attic was halted by a liberal 
sprinkling of red pepper and the use of 
our squirrel traps, which do not harm 
the animal in any way. 

It is difficult to understand how people 
can abandon pets, but we frequently get 
calls from neighbors about animals left 
behind when their owner has moved 
away. Just recently, an anonymous 
caller sent one of our agents to a vacant 
house where a_ bewildered German 
shepherd dog, heartlessly abandoned by 
his master (who had moved out of state 
and left no forwarding address ), lingered 
hopefully around his old home. The 
dog was brought to a branch shelter and 
later placed in a new home. 
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“I love my puppy more than anything!“ 


Lucky for 


By Frances Gugliotti (10) 


UST a couple of weeks after I came to America from Italy, 
J a very wonderful thing happened to me. 

One day my aunt told me to go over to my cousin’s house 
to get a few potatoes. My cousin gave me the potatoes and 1 
started out of the door. There in the doorway stood a huge, 
strange dog. He looked at me and I saw his great jaw go up 
and down. My heart jumped and I ran for home. I could 
hear the dog running after me. 

I looked back to see if he was very near, and as I did so, | 
tripped and fell. I lay there on the ground too frightened to 
move. Then I felt the dog licking my face. I heard a voice 
calling, “Here, Lucky; here Lucky,” and the dog ran away 
when he heard his name. I gathered up the potatoes and 
hurried home. 

The next day, when I was out-of-doors playing, I heard 
someone call, “Little girl, please come here.” It was the lady 
who owned the dog. She invited me into her house. As we 
entered the kitchen, I drew back suddenly. There, in front of 
the stove, was the same big dog that had frightened me. 
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“Don't be afraid,” the lady said. “He won't hurt you.” So I 
went a little nearer. All at once the dog put up one paw to 
shake hands. I saw his kind eyes looking into mine. 

As the days went by I grew to like the dog very much. We 
played together all the time. He did not seem like a dog to 
me, but like a young brother. Then one day the mistress of 
the dog again called to me. 

“I see you and Lucky playing together and I know that you 
are fond of each other,” she said. “Would you like to have 
him for your very own?” 

Of course, I would; so in a couple of weeks when the lady 
went away Lucky became my dog. He will always be my 
Lucky, the dog that frightened me so much the first day that 
I saw him. 


Insects That Carry Cold Lights 


I LOVE to sit on my front porch at night and watch the fire- 
flies in my yard. They seem like living stars flashing their 
cold lights. 

Nature has given the firefly a smokeless lamp. The light is 
produced by small drops of luciferin which burn in the insect’s 
body. Strange as it seems, though, this light is produced with- 
out heat. 

Actually the firefly is not a fly at all, but a beetle. And in 
South America there is a remarkable firefly or beetle which 
flashes a greenish light on each side of its body, and a reddish 
light at each end. It is called the railway beetle. 

In the tropics, the best known firefly is the cucuya, which 
is about two inches long, with two eyelike spots in its thorax 
(chest area) which send out a steady light. The ladies of 
Cuba and Mexico used to place these fireflies in small lace 
nets which they fastened as ornaments upon their dresses and 
hair. Another strange use to which fireflies were put is at- 
tributed to the ancient Aztec Indians, who formerly ruled 
Mexico. The Aztecs are said to have placed large numbers 
of fireflies in fine-meshed baskets to provide light for night 
journeys. 

There are reasons why fireflies are able to send out bright 
lights. The insects attract and communicate with each other 
by means of the lights, and the flashes also serve as a warning 
to night-feeding birds not to gobble up the firefly, which must 
have an unpleasant taste, since most birds as well as bats 
leave them strictly alone. 

Well, boys and girls, it’s getting chilly here on the porch 
and it must be near bedtime, so I'll save my story about “Ani- 
mals with Parachutes” for another day. Good night, and 
sweet dreams! 


— Eva C. Pollard 
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Every Friday on TV 


MEET “MR. MAC” AND HIS FRIENDS 


MONKEYS, elephants, horses, parakeets, raccoons, fish, insects 
and, of course, dogs and cats; they’re just a few of John Mac- 
farlane’s animal friends who have appeared with him on our TV 
program, ANIMAL FAIR, on Channel 4, WBZ-TV, at 6 P. M., 
every Friday. ‘““Mr. Mac” has fascinating stories and facts about 
animals to tell you and new animal friends each week for you to 
meet, so be sure to tune in ANIMAL FAIR this Friday and every 

Friday night at 6 o'clock. 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLE: Across—l. apple, 
5. flea, 6. as, 8. rind, 9.so, 10. Ia. 11. den, 12. stool. 

Down-l. alias, 2. pen, 3. pad, 4. easel, 5. Fri., 7. son, 
11. dog, 18. to. 


Halloween 


NE of the very old holidays comes in October, and the 

story of its origin and celebration is very interesting. 

Hallow-eve or Halloween, as we call it today, is probably more 
than 2,000 years old and started in pagan superstition. 

When Halloween was first celebrated it was entirely a scary, 
ghostly affair. Saman, the Lord of Death, was supposed to 
call forth certain wicked souls to do his satanic bidding. A 
wholesome Roman influence was added when Halloween be- 
gan to be observed in connection with Pomona, the God of 
Harvest festival. Then Christianity added meaning to Hallo- 
ween; it became a kindly celebration on the eve of All Saints’ 
Day, which falls on November first. 

In the north of England, Halloween is called “nut crack 
night” and fortunes are told by this method, while in most 
sections of the British Isles elves and fairies are supposed to 
do fine things on this night. Babies born on Halloween are 
supposed to be very beautiful, talented and sweet. 

Witches on broomsticks are supposed still to fly through the 
night in Ireland, and life partners are guessed by initials 
formed from the peelings of apples thrown over heads. Jump- 
ing over candles and peering into mirrors with reflected moons 
and stars, cracking nuts and bobbing for apples in tubs of 
water are parts of Halloween festivities all over the world. 

So, today we have a combination of pagan superstition 
(witches and elves), apples and nuts of the Pomona festival, 
the neighborly acts and candle lighting dating from the birth 
of Christ, all woven in with our newer American customs of 
the “Trick or Treat” youngsters in costumes, and our safe-and- 


sane community parties for youngsters of all ages. 


2.TRIcK OR 
3. Company - 3. 
SHE COVERING OF A HOUSE.|4} OuT 
6.FisH EGGS. 
8-NoT HIGH. 


9. ANCIENT. 


Roao 
Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 


October 1953 


A hopeful witchhiker. 
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Adoration personified, but with a cold, moist nose. (See poem at right.) 


Brutus and the Hawk 


By Erich Taylor 


To a Lost Puppy 


By Mary Radford 


Just a mongrel puppy straying 
On a busy street 

Crying all the while, and sniffing 
Everyone you meet. 


Now and then a hand caresses 
What is that to you? 

Who is lost, and hungry likely, 
Maybe thirsty, too! 


If I to my home were going 
I'd take you in hand, 

But where I go to visit, they 
Might not understand. 


Somewhere, are sad eyes weeping 
On a pillow white? 

Somewhere, do sad hearts yearn for 
Your return tonight? 


If I ever have a fortune 
This one thing I'll do: 
Build a home for just such crying, 


Straying pups as you. 


You are gone—perhaps forever 
Vanished from my sight. 

Still I hear you crying, Puppy, 
Crying in the night. 
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HE lady down the street feeds 

pigeons. She likes to do it and they 
enjoy it, too. Right after breakfast is 
the time she likes best, and the pigeons 
have been able to adapt themselves to 
her schedule very well. One day she 
had a rather unusual experience in 
which Brutus, her large boxer dog, took 
an unexpected part. 

The breakfast for the humans over, 
she had gone to the back door and 
tossed out the food for the pigeons. She 
was surprised to have no “takers.” The 
birds were there all right, in the trees 
round about the yard, but they would 
not come down. There was much mut- 
tering and tweeping, however, which 
made her suspect that they were afraid 
of something. 

She was quite right, for, presently, 
right in the middle of the yard, a hawk 
alighted. He preened his feathers a bit, 
but disdained the bread crumbs on the 
ground about him. He was after other 
food. 

Now my friend learned what had up- 
set the other birds, for, rising suddenly 
and then swooping, he struck a helpless 
pigeon which had left the protection of 


Canine 
Don Juan 


By Madeline Slade 


My make-up has been ruined, yet 
I feel no keen distress; 

For I have just received a most 
Exuberant caress. 


I merely paused to say a word 
And quick as lightning flows 

In three swift pokes I felt my face 
Deleted by a nose. 


An unexpected nose, so cold, 
So vigorous, so wet, 

Its impact left me gasping! (There's 
A kiss I'll not forget!) 


While I, with beauty-kit, again 
Repair my facial scenes, 

I marvel how you show such warmth. 
With such a chilly means! 


the thick foliage. With his prey gripped 
tightly in his talons, the hawk winged 
away. 

The next morning my friend hesitated 
to put out the usual food. The birds, 
however, were clamoring for it and the 
hawk was not in sight. Hardly had she 
put out the crumbs and the birds de- 
scended to feed, when the hawk ap- 
peared, diving fiercely for a pigeon 
rather separated from the rest. He 
missed a secure clutch and alit for a 
moment. 

That was when Brutus took a hand. 
With a rush, the big boxer closed on the 
hawk which, surprised and _ terrified, 
made furious efforts to rise in the brief 
time before the dog was upon him. Run- 
ning and hopping, his dignity lost and 
his life in danger, the hawk at last 
reached a high fence; up this, he more 
scrambled than flew. Shortly, to the 
great bewilderment of the dog below, 
he took to the air and soared away. 

Ever since that day, my friend always 
puts Brutus out first and then feeds the 
pigeons. Brutus does not bother the 
pigeons and, while he is there, neither 
does the hawk! 
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Remember that, in 1954, April 25-May I is 


KIND ANIMALS WEEK 


YES, FOUR FOR FIVE. | 

At only $2.00 per copy, our new 1952 Bound Volume is a bargain. But, while 
they last, we are making an unprecedented offer of a handsome Library Set: FOUR 
VOLUMES (1949, 1950, 1951 & 1952 editions) for FIVE DOLLARS! 

Send your $5.00 check or money order to ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., 


Boston 15, Massachusetts. Order a set for favorite friends and relatives who love 
animals, too. 


Of course, you can order individual editions if you wish. Back editions are 
$1.50 each, but the 1952 edition is $2.00 per copy. 


GET YOURS NOW-—THEY’RE GOING FAST! 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to thc American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue. Boston 15. Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


My boss is mighty good to me 
Although I’ve got no pedigree. 
He feeds me Wirthmore every day 
And am I healthy? I should say! 


Contains Chlorophyllin 
MEAL PELLETS KIBBLED BISCUIT 


CHAS. M. COX CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Write for location of 
your nearest dealer 


Down Since 1832 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
FOR WHOM? You _ dog-owners. THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 

WHAT? The Dog Identification Kit, a Funeral Service 
handy form and diagram for listing the Local—Suburban—Distant . 2.08 
distinguishing facts and markings about Contributing Annual 25.08 Children’s 1.00 
your dog, in case of loss or need to prove 
ownership. It comes in a smart, simu- 
lated alligator case. HOW MUCH? May we remind you? It’s time to order your 


Price was $1.00 apiece; price now is 65c 


each, or 2 for $1.00! HOW COME? To Christmas itt Subscriptions 


help prevent theft, check increase in lost 


dogs. WHERE? Send check to Mass. (12 sparkling issues for only $1.50 per year) 
SPCA, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Take advantage of our 33 1/3% Quantity Discount! 
Mass. WHY? Because any dog is too Five or more subscriptions ordered at one time are 
valuable to lose. only $1.00 each, per year. 


It’s the easy way to do your Christmas gift shopping 
* — saves Time, Effort, and Money 


THIS SPACE — is sure to please all ages. 


Send your check or money order NOW to 
C HT] N T Ri I B U T E D Our Dums Anmats, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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in full cotor 


Our new calendar of animals for 1954 is the best 
we have ever produced. Measuring 434” x 614”, 
its twelve animal photographs in full color, plus 
the attractive greeting card cover, also in color, 
combine beauty and quality to make it a gift that 
renews itself each month. 


These calendars may be used as good-will gifts, 
as a money-raising venture, or as perfect Christmas 
cards. Each calendar is accompanied by its own 
envelope. 


Animal Protection Societies 


The following discounts allowed only to societies 
working in the interest of animal protection. Orders 
must be written on the society’s letterhead and be for 
society use, not for the use of individuals associated 
with it. Discounts are not applicable to cumulative 
orders. Each order must be of amount in itself to 
warrant discount. 


10% discount on orders from 100 to 750 
15% discount on orders from 760 to 1,500 
20% discount on orders from 1,510 to 2,500 
30% discount on orders from 2,510 and over 


Gives you.... 


© just a faint idea of the attrac- 
tive pictures on the remaining 
twelve pages. 

® confidence that here is a gift 
and Christmas card combined 
that friends will appreciate all 
year round. 


Calendar Prices 


(Boxed in lots of ten calendars and ten envelopes) 
Sold only in lots of 10 at $1.00 per box. 
10% discount on orders of 1,000 and over. 


Imprint Costs 


For an extra charge of $3.00 for the first hundred 
and $1.00 for each additional hundred (or fraction 
thereof) a two-line imprint of your name and address 
or name and greeting will be printed on each calendar. 

No orders for imprints can be accepted after 
October 15 and none for less than 100 copies for 
each imprint. Imprinted calendars are NOT boxed. 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


| enclose my check for $...... 


Please send ...... calendars to: 


WE CANNOT GUARANTEE DELIVERY FOR CHRISTMAS MAILING ON ORDERS RECEIVED AFTER NOV. 1, 1953 
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